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Lumber,  Pulp,  Plywood  Production 
Utilizes  All  Varieties  of  Tree  Species 


Alberta's  primary  forest  industry 
is  utilizing  an  ever  increasing 
volume  and  variety  of  woods  for 
manufacturing  process.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  woods  operations  were 
confined  to  saw  timber,  railroad 
ties,  telephone  poles  and  mine 
props.  Now  diversification  is  the 
theme  in  utilization  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. Poplar,  long  the  weed  tree 
of  Alberta  forests,  has  emerged  as 
the  foundation  growth  for  three 
large  plywood  plants  employing 
500  workers.  One  plant  has  been 
operating  at  Grande  Prairie  since 
1953;  the  other  two  opened  in  Ed- 
monton late  in  1956.  This  product 
has  found  ready  acceptance  with 
the  building  trade.  For  furniture 
and  musical  instrument  making, 
poplar  plywood  is  considered  su- 
perior to  that  made  from  fir. 

Vast  tracts  of  poplar  and  spruce 
stands  unsuited  for  saw  timber  or 
pole  production  are  basic  supply  of 
a  burgeoning  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. Early  in  1957  North  West 
Pulp  and  Power  Limited  began 
production  of  sulphate  kraft  pulp 
in  a  $50  million  plant  at  Hinton. 
The  firm  employs  500  workers  in 
plant  operations  and  another  1,500 
in  the  woods.  A  second  company  is 
in  the  process  of  organizing  a  com- 
parable pulp  project  in  the  adja- 


The  next  issue  of 
"Within  Our  Borders" 
will  be  published  March 
1.  1958.  the  publication 
will  be  issued  monthly 
henceforth. 


cent  Whitecourt  area  also  north- 
west of  Edmonton. 

Growing  importance  of  forestry 
in  Alberta  is  reflected  in  the  steady 
rise  of  its  net  value  of  production. 
In  1938  it  contributed  a  net  pro- 
duction value  of  $1,112,000  to  the 
provincial  economy;  by  1946  the 
figure  rose  to  $4,643,000;  went  on 
to  $9,445,000  in  1951  and  in  1956 
reached  $12,000,000. 

Forestry  and  its  allied  industries 
furnish  employment  for  8,000  to 
9,000  persons  with  a  payroll  esti- 
mated at  $25  million  to  $28  mil- 
lion. Sawmills  alone  employ  an 
average  of  3,000  men  a  year,  with 
a  payroll  of  $5.5  million.  Then- 
gross  production  value  averages 
$24  million  annually.  Work  in  the 
sawmills  is  seasonal,  confined 
mainly  to  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  Em- 
ployment fluctuates  from  4,000  in 
the  peak  month  of  February  to 
fewer  than  500  in  May. 

In  the  furniture  industry,  82 
establishments  have  a  working 
force  of  more  than  600  with  a 
payroll  of  nearly  $2  million.  Their 
gross  production  value  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  million  a  year. 
Gross  value  of  products  turned  out 
by  122  sash,  door  and  planing  mills 
is  $22  million.  Working  force  is 
1,850  and  their  annual  payroll  is 
$5  million.  Miscellaneous  industries 
using  wood,  such  as  box  factories 
and  morticians'  supply  firms,  num- 
ber 23,  employing  451  persons. 
Payroll  is  over  $1  million.  Gross 
production  value  exceeds  $2  mil- 
lion. 


In  1941  the  gross  production 
value  of  wood  and  paper  products 
combined  totalled  $13,981,714.  By 
1951  the  figure  for  wood  products 
alone  had  climbed  to  $51,207,703, 


while  the  1956  figure  is  estimated 
at  $62,000,000. 

Timber  production  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year  but  the  over-all 
trend  is  steadily  upward.  From  a 
low  of  182,407,992  board  feet  in 
1943-44  production  has  risen  to  an 
all-time  high  of  430,000,000  board 
feet  in  1955.  Production  in  1956 
receded  to  385,000,000  board 
feet.  • 


Hand  Carriage  Still  In  Use 


Common  in  many  lumber  camps  is  the  hand  controlled  saw  carriage. 
A  greater  volume  of  waste  occurs  from  such  operations.  Many  of 
the  larger  camps  have  turned  to  precision-built  gang  saws  for 
better  products  and  less  waste  in  the  form  of  slabs,  edgings,  shavings 
and  sawdust.  Decreasing  demand  for  lath  in  the  building  trades 
has  virtually  eliminated  the  once-standard  attachment  for  processing 
waste  pieces  into  lath. 
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Lumbering  in  the  Peace  River  country  is  confined  mainly  to  poplar 
and  spruce  varieties.  A  mechanical  carrier-loader  is  shown  carrying 
poplar  lumber  from  stacking  yard  near  railway  tracks  for  boxcar 
loading. 

Diesel  Engines  Boon  to  Loggers 

Sawmill  operations  in  Alberta  are  confined  mainly  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  province.  Milling  methods  have  not  changed  radically  in  recent 
years  but  mechanization  has  given  rise  to  more  portable  mills  than  were 
once  widely  used.  Most  of  these  operate  on  a  limited  seasonal  basis.  All  of 
the  fulltime  commercial  operators  use  stationary  equipment. 

Major  change  in  mill  camps  is  the  use  of  diesel  engines  for  power 
supply.  At  one  time  most  mills  used  power  generated  on  the  spot  by 
sawdust-fired  steam  boilers.  This  process  involved  bulky  equipment  which 
was  difficult  to  move  and  required  additional  camp  staff.  With  the 
gradually  shortening  periods  of  operations  at  one  site,  the  more  mobile 
diesel  equipment  proves  of  great  advantage. 

Another  change  is  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  lath  cutting  attach- 
ments which  were  once  common  in  many  mills.  Wood  lath  which  used 
to  be  in  heavy  demand  by  the  building  trade  has  been  replaced  by  metal 
lath  and  alternative  products.  This  has  curtailed  the  wood  lath  market 
primarily  to  use  in  snow  fencing,  surveyors'  stakes  and  other  minor  uses. 
Most  of  the  edgings  and  slabs  which  went  into  wood  lath  are  now  classed 
as  mill  waste.  • 


Soil  Survey 
Best  Use  of 

A  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  determine  the 
amount  of  potential  agricultural 
land  in  Alberta  prompted  initiation 
of  an  extensive  soil  survey  pro- 
gram in  Alberta  two  years  ago. 
Authorities  on  land  resources  esti- 
mate that  Canada  has  45  million 
acres  of  potential  farm  land  pres- 
ently unoccupied,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  located  in  Alberta.  The 
acreage  is  contained  almost  entirely 
in  the  north  and  northwest  sections 
of  the  province,  designated  as  the 
Forest  Protection  Area. 

Settlement  in  the  area  has  been 
withheld,  pending  reports  of  an 
expert  team  of  soil  surveyors  work- 
ing under  the  Alberta  Research 
Council.  Travelling  by  helicopter 
and  truck,  the  surveyors  take  soil 


Will  Ensure 
Forest  Areas 

samples  to  classify  ground  forma- 
tion throughout  the  entire  area. 
When  related  to  forest  inventories, 
this  data  will  provide  a  detailed 
account  of  productivity  in  widely 
scattered  districts. 

It  is  expected  that  field  surveys 
and  compilation  of  data  to  cover 
the  whole  area  will  take  some 
years  to  complete.  A  plan  for  the 
most  judicial  use  of  land  is  being 
plotted  as  the  surveys  progress. 
Officials  predict  that  large  tracts 
of  land  within  the  area  may  be 
found  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture. 
Weighing  the  need  for  wildlife 
support  and  watershed  control,  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
may  approve  opening  some  of  these 
tracts  for  farm  settlement.  • 


Heavy  trucks  and  track-mounted  tractors  have  taken  over  the  log 
skidding  work  once  performed  by  horses.  Forestry  roads  bulldozed 
in  strategic  locations  through  timber  berth  enable  skidding  by 
truck  for  some  miles.  At  operations  in  Castle  Mountain  area,  truck 
skids  three  hugs  logs  to  camp  from  stockpile  farther  back  in  the 
woods.  Horses  are  still  used  in  pulpwood  logging  and  on  small 
cutting  permits  where  portable  mills  are  common. 


Impartial    System    Lets    Rights   To   Crown   Land  Timber  Cutting 


Almost  all  of  Alberta's  merchant- 
able timber  is  located  on  crown 
lands.  Disposition  of  cutting  rights 
is  through  sale  of  "timber  berths". 
Cutting  rights  on  these  specified 
parcels  are  offered  for  sale  through 
various  media.  Two  methods  are 
used  in  making  awards— auction 
bid  around  a  counter  in  the  Na- 
tural Resources  Building  in  Ed- 
monton, and  sealed  tenders  di- 
rected to  the  forest  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  All  bids  are  based  on  a 
standard  minimum  schedule  of 
dues,  or  royalty  payments.  The 
successful  bidder  is  determined  by 
the  highest  offer  above  the  basic 
scale.  He  must  also  make  an  initial 
deposit  as  guarantee  that  stipulated 
conditions  in  the  sale  agreement 
will  be  fulfilled. 

The  general  schedule  of  dues  is 
set  from  time  to  time  by  govern- 
ment order-in-council.  Present  rates 
range  from  50  cents  per  cord  for 
poplar  plywood  logs  to  six  dollars 
per  thousand  board  feet  for  sawn 
lumber  other  than  poplar.  Rates  on 
building  logs  vary  from  %  of  a  cent 
per  lineal  foot  for  poplar  and  bal- 


sam fir  to  AVz  cents  per  lineal  foot 
for  logs  with  a  top  diameter  of 
more  than  eight  inches.  Similar 
lineal  foot  rates  also  apply  to  round 
timber  for  mine  props;  for  fencing 
and  corrals,  and  to  poles  for  piling 
use,  power  and  telephone  lines. 
Dues  on  other  products  not  enum- 
erated on  the  schedule  are  payable 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  No  dues  are  levied  on 
sawdust  and  shavings. 

A  flexible  system  of  dues  collec- 
tion on  saw  timber  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years.  Operators 
are  required  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  volume  of  logs  passing  through 
their  mills,  the  yield  in  finished 
products,  and  inventory  changes  as 
products  move  to  market.  Dues 
become  payable  on  scale  manu- 
facture or  sale.  No  levy  is  made 
on  stock-piled  material  when  dues 
are  based  on  sales.  In  the  spring 
of  1957  the  "International  5/16 
Inch  Log  Rule"  was  adopted  as  an 
alternate  method  of  dues  collec- 
tion. Under  this  system,  operators 
pay  on  the  "scaled"  yield  of  logs 
after  they  are  cut  and  waiting  to 
be  processed.  Standard  conversion  | 


tables  supplied  by  the  department 
enable  trained  scalers  to  compute 
the  amount  of  lumber  each  log 
should  yield.  The  amount  is  minus 
5/16  of  an  inch  for  each  saw  cut. 
Allowances  are  also  made  for  such 
loss  factors  such  as  visible  rot, 
crookedness  of  logs,  brooming  and 
trimming,  and  surface  damage  re- 
sulting from  natural  or  mechanical 
causes.  Uniform  levy  of  dues  in  this 
initial  stage  is  designed  to  promote 
better  utilization  of  saw  logs  and 
discourage  waste. 

Physical  obstacles  prevent  uni- 
versal application  of  the  interna- 
tional log  rule  at  the  present  time. 
Some  operators  have  adopted  it  on 
a  trial  basis.  Eventually  it  is  to 
include  all  sawmills. 

Prior  to  a  timber  berth  being 
offered  for  sale  it  is  "cruised",  or 
inventoried  in  detail  by  highly 
trained  forest  officers.  Age  and 
growth  rate  of  assorted  timber 
stands  in  the  parcel  are  carefully 
computed.  From  this  information 
the  central  forest  administration 
determines  the  species  and  size  of 
trees  which  can  be  harvested  most 
profitably  at  that  time.  The  sale 


agreement  which  is  prepared  sets 
tree  species  which  may  be  cut  on 
that  land.  Subsequent  checks  are 
made  by  forest  officers  to  see  if 
conditions  of  the  contract  are  being 
met.  Penalties  may  be  imposed  on 
operators  for  cutting  trees  higher 
than  12  inches  above  groundline, 
and  for  improper  disposal  of  trim- 
mings. Periodic  investigations  are 
also  made  at  the  mill  site  to  check 
the  volume  of  edgings,  trimmings 
and  slabs  against  finished  output. 
If  these  wastes  run  above  a  set 
maximum  ratio  the  operator  is 
required  to  take  remedial  steps. 

During  the  1956-57  fiscal  year, 
operators  in  Alberta  forests  paid 
a  total  of  $3,321,786  in  royalties 
and  deposits.  Production  from  tim- 
ber berths  and  permits  on  both 
public  lands  and  forest  reserves 
totalled;  11,591  cords  of  fuelwood; 
1,615,930  pieces  of  lath;  387,001,- 
377  f.b.m.  of  lumber;  177,348 
mine  ties;  1,602.321  lineal  feet  of 
poles  and  piling;  118,134  cords  of 
pulpwood;  3,792,829  f.b.m.  of  pop- 
lar plywood  logs;  1,785,466  rail- 
ways ties;  8,665,005  lineal  feet  of 
round  timber;  and  24,444  bundles 
of  shingles.  • 
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Constant  Research  Helps  Develop  New  Uses  For  Former  Wastes 


New  uses  are  constantly  sought  for  the  huge  volume  of  wastes  which 
accrue  annually  from  timber  processing  in  Alberta.  Industrial  engineers 
from  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta,  the  National  Research  Council  and 
private  industry  are  conducting  studies  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
uses  of  these  wastes. 

Market  research  being  done  by  the  Industrial  Development  Branch, 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  is  also  significantly  related  to  waste 
utilization.  The  branch  is  attempting  to  determine  the  type  and  scope 
of  projects  which  could  operate  profitably  in  the  province  under  existing 
market  conditions. 

Only  a  few  plants  in  Alberta  use  wood  wastes  for  commercial 
products,  and  on  a  limited  basis.  As  an  illustration,  an  Edmonton  firm 


makes  light-weight  building  blocks  from  a  mixture  of  concrete  and 
shavings.  The  product  has  a  fairly  high  finish,  great  tensile  strength,  is 
fully  fireproof,  and  can  be  cut  with  ordinary  wood  saws.  One  type  of 
block  has  been  used  successfully  as  a  reinforcing  agent  in  roof  and  floor 
design  of  larger  buildings.  Another  Edmonton  firm  uses  sawdust  suspended 
in  drilling  mud  as  a  sealing  product  in  its  oil  well  supply  business. 

Some  efficient  utilization  of  wood  wastes  include  pulp  processing 
and  the  manufacture  of  fibre  board.  Other  proven  bul  limited  uses  ini  [ud< 
'filler"  in  plastic  products  manufacture;  as  a  cheap,  high  grade  soil  con- 
ditioner with  mineral  fertilizer  added;  and  for  use  in  construction  insula- 
tion when  properly  treated  against  fire  and  moisture  absorption.  • 


Tree  Crop 
Administered 
By  Big  Staff 

Foresters  have  long  recognized 
that  timber,  like  many  other  crops, 
can  be  harvested  regularly  if  regen- 
eration and  depletion  can  be 
brought  into  balance.  The  whole 
program  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  is  geared  to 
produce  this  balance  so  vital  to 
sustained  yield. 

Completion  in  1956  of  Alberta's 
aerial  forest  inventory  filled  a 
wide  gap  in  plotting  an  effective 
over-all  management  program.  For 
purposes  of  administration,  the  de- 
partment, in  1948  designated  a 
"green  zone"  which  holds  most  of 
Alberta's  productive  forest  lands 
as  the  Forest  Protection  Area. 
Technical  staff  transmit  data  from 
aerial  maps  of  the  area  to  greatly 
enlarge  ground  cover  maps.  The 
latter  serve  as  a  concise  guide  in 
sending  out  field  survey  parties  to 
make  detailed  studies  of  timber 
stands. 

Survey  reports  detail  age  of  each 
stand,  rate  of  growth,  age  at  which 
species  become  mature,  and  vari- 
ous categories  of  merchantable 
volume.  Losses  through  fire  and 
insects  and  disease,  important 
causes  of  depletion,  are  also  estab- 
lished. Management  programs  are 
tailored  to  suit  specific  conditions 
in  each  stand.  Within  the  Forest 
Protection  Area  there  are  now  46 
management  units,  averaging  1,000 
acres  each.  Tests  in  these  units  in- 
volve regulated  cutting,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  a  general  reforestation 
aid  program.  Results  of  these  tests 
enable  broad  application  of  suc- 
cessful management  procedures  to 
surrounding  areas  where  similar 
conditions  exist. 

Mounting  exploitation  of  Al- 
berta's forest  wealth  has  necessi- 
tated a  steady  increase  in  super- 
visory staff  and  management  facil- 
ities. Field  staff  has  been  gradually 
increased  from  48  forest  officers 
in  1945  to  150  this  year.  Fire  pro- 
tection facilities  have  also  been 
stepped  up  greatly.  When  the  first 
services  were  organized  for  Alberta 
forest  reserves  in  1912-18,  there 
were  20  ranger  stations  and  look- 
out towers  to  serve  the  entire  prov- 
ince. Today  there  are  59  stations 
with  modern  towers  to  serve  the 
forest  areas,  exclusive  of  the  five 
large  national  parks  and  a  number 


Typical 
Sawmill 


of  Indian  Reserves.  Each  station 
is  equipped  with  two-way  radio 
and  telephone.  All  are  serviced  by 
a  central  radio  communications 
section  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  in  Edmonton. 

Vehicular  roads  constructed  and 
administered  solely  by  the  depart- 
ment total  over  1,500  miles.  Trails 
designed  for  pack  horse  and  foot 
travel  make  up  another  1,000 
miles.  In  addition,  a  further  esti- 
mated 2,000  miles  of  roads  and 
trials  have  been  built  in  forest  areas 
by  mining,  lumber  and  oil  explor- 
ation companies.  Many  of  them 
are  of  a  standard  to  offer  pro- 
longed use  of  forestry  personnel 
when  companies  leave  the  scene. 

Latest  addition  to  fire  protection 
equipment  is  a  highly  versatile 
plane  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1957.  The 
craft  is  used  mainly  for  transport- 
ing men  and  light  fire  fighting 
equipment  to  outbreaks  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  ground  parties 
within  six  hours  of  notification.  In 
off-seasons  it  is  used  chieflv  for 
reconnaisance  and  patrol  work. 
During  the  main  fire  season,  addi- 
tional planes  and  a  helicopter  are 
leased  or  chartered.  • 


Typical  of  lumber  camps  which  dot  Alberta's  forest  lands  is  this  mill 
in  the  mountains.  When  merchantable  timber  in  berth  is  cleaned  up, 
camp  moves  on  to  harvest  timber  in  another  berth.  Average  duration 
of  operations  on  timber  berths  is  three  years.  New  scale  of  royalty 
payments  being  gradually  introduced  by  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  offers  great  incentive  for  utilization  of  waste  products  such  as 
massive  pile  of  satvdust  in  above  photo. 


Power  Saws, 
Big  Trucks, 
Aid  Woodmen 


On  the  average  timber  berth  sev- 
eral main  forest  roads  are  bull- 
dozed in  strategic  locations.  As 
logging  progresses  along  each  road 
skid  trails  of  minimum  standard  are 
put  through  to  give  access  to  tim- 
ber in  back  reaches.  Cats  working 
among  the  felled  trees  hook  onto 
as  many  as  the  machine  will  move 
over  a  skid  road.  At  the  main 
road,  trucks  of  three  to  eight  ton 
capacity  take  over.  Each  is 
equipped  with  a  rear-mounted 
winch,  so  that  butt  ends  of  tree- 
length  logs  can  be  hoisted  off  the 
ground.  Trucks  then  half  haul  and 
half  drag  their  capacity  loads  to 
the  sawmill. 

Power  equipment  has  also 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of 
physical  labor  involved  in  forest 
cutting.  Skilled  "fallers"  using  gas 
powered  chain  saws  have  replaced 
the  proverbial  axe  swinging  "lum- 
ber-jack"    and     two-man  gangs 


wielding  back  breaking  crosscut 
saws.  The  fallers  still  work  in  gangs 
of  two  or  three  men  but  each 
handles  his  own  saw.  A  two-man 
team  is  able  to  fell  15  to  20  thous- 
and board  feet  of  timber  per  day 
under  average  cutting  conditions. 
Fallers  are  generally  free  agents 
who  work  on  a  "piece"  rate  of  pay. 
The  more  adept  ones  make  up  to 
$20  per  dav,  placing  them  among 
the  top  money  earners  in  a  camp. 

The  logging  superintendent  in 
each  camp  makes  periodic  checks 
on  the  work  of  fallers.  Among  other 
things,  he  is  concerned  that  men 
cut  only  designated  sizes  and 
species  of  trees,  base  cuts  are  no 
higher  than  12  inches  above 
ground,  and  that  tree  tops  are  not 
lopped  off  too  short  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  timber. 

A  new  forest  cutting  technique 
is  being  tested  on  the  extensive 
pulp  project  of  North  West  Pulp 
and  Power  Limited  at  Hinton.  The 
company  is  experimenting  with  a 
specially  equipped  caterpillar  trac- 
tor. Locally  built  attachments  en- 
able the  machine  to  cut,  trim  and 
windrow  trees  in  log  form,  all  in 
one  mobile  operation.  • 
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Inventory  Gives  Accurate  Data 
On  Reserve  of  Each  Tree  Species 

Alberta  ranks  fourth  among  Canadian  provinces  in  forested  area, 
with  more  than  172,000  square  miles,  including  East  slopes,— National 
Parks  and  mountained  areas— of  its  225,000  square  miles  of  area  classed 
as  forested.  Main  regions  of  merchantable  timber  are  found  in  the  mixed 
wood  belt  of  the  northern  section,  the  mountain  and  foothill  area  of  the 
west  and  south  and  more  or  less 
broken  headwater  country  of  all 
Alberta  streams. 

A  province-wide  inventory  began 
in  1949  and  completed  in  1956  for 
the  first  time  gives  fairly  accurate 
account  of  Alberta's  forest  resources 
which  fall  solely  under  provincial 
jurisdiction.  According  to  this  in- 
ventory there  are  60,081.4  square 
miles  or  38,452.070  acres  of  pro- 
ductive forest  land  in  the  province. 
Potential  forest  land  made  up  of  old 
and  recent  burns,  clear  cuts  and 
windfalls  total  another  39,996 
square  miles  or  25,597,517  acres. 
Total  timber  volume  of  merchant- 
able size  is  estimated  at  over  50 
billion  cubic  feet.  Poplar  and  other 
deciduous  species  made  up  47  per- 
cent of  the  total,  white  spruce  25.3 
per  cent,  lodgepole  and  jack  pine 
22.3  per  cent,  black  spruce  3.3  per 
cent,  balsam  fir  and  alpine  fir  2.1 
per  cent.  Calculations  are  based  on 
trees  with  a  minimum  diameter  of 
four  inches  at  breast  height. 

Species  in  order  of  commercial 
importance  are  spruce,  pine,  poplar, 
aspen,  balsam  fir  and  tamarack. 
Volume  distribution  by  species  is: 
90,272,000  cords  of  white  spruce, 
four  to  11  inches  in  diameter;  26,- 
882,000,000  fbm  white  spruce  12 
inches  and  over;  19,591,000  cords 
of  black  spruce,  4"  dbh  and  up; 
12,452,000  cords  of  balsam  fir; 
including  Alpine  fir  4"  dbh  and  up; 
102,862,000  cords  of  pine  four 
inches  to  10  inches;  13,402,000,000 
fbm  of  pine  11  inches  and  over; 
278,947,000  cords  of  deciduous 
growth  including  aspen,  poplar  and 
white  birth.  Tamarack  stands  of 
commercial  size  are  not  considered 
extensive  enough  to  warrant  separ- 
ate inventorying.  Figures  quoted  in 
feet  board  measure  for  white  spruce 
and  pine  are  for  trees  of  saw  timber 
size. 

In  addition  to  the  inventoried  for- 
est areas  of  Alberta  there  are  sev- 
eral well  wooded  regions  falling 
outside  the  province's  direct  admin- 
istration. Chief  among  these  is  the 
Eastern  Rockies  Forest  Conserva- 
tion Area  comprised  of  the  Crows- 
nest,  Clearwater  and  Bow  River 
forest  reserves.  The  area  was  set 
aside  primarily  for  the  control  of 
mountain  watershed.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  joint  federal-provincial 
board.  Limited  commercial  lumber- 
ing is  conducted  within  the  area. 


Mechanization 
Is  Profit  Key 
In  Log  Hauling 

Mechanization  has  had  far  reach- 
ing effects  on  logging  aspects  of 
timber  operations  in  Alberta.  Most 
of  the  productive  timber  stands 
adjacent  to  water  courses  were 
logged  out  prior  to  1940  and  with 
them  disappeared  the  thrilling 
spring  log  drives  on  some  rivers. 
The  Athabasca  and  the  Bow  were 
the  two  major  log  drive  rivers  in 
Alberta.  Operators  now  have  to  go 
farther  afield  for  their  log  sup- 
plies. Greater  use  of  heavy  machin- 
ery in  moving  logs  from  forest  to 
mill  site  is  a  logical  outcome  of 
this  gradual  change. 

Where  horse  teams  once  held 
exclusive  sway  in  skidding  and 
hauling,  heavy  trucks  and  "cats" 
now  do  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
work.  Horses  are  still  used  by  most 
of  the  smaller  operators  who 
engage  in  lumbering  as  a  sideline 
to  farming  or  seasonal  work.  Out 
of  approximately  400  timber  oper- 
ators currently  active  in  the  prov- 
ince, only  20  of  them  are  com- 
panies who  engage  solely  in  woods 
operations.  These  400  operators 
hold  almost  all  the  timber  berths 
presently  in  force.  The  remaining 
operators  are  mostly  farmers  who 
do  their  logging  through  special 
permit  on  public  lands. 

For  the  larger  lumber  com- 
panies, efficient  movement  of  logs 
is  of  paramount  importance  in  mak- 
ing over-all  operations  show  a 
profit.  Maximum  skidding  distance 
for  logs  is  considered  to  be  about 
Vz  mile.  Beyond  this  range  it  is 
more  economical  to  haul  logs  by 
truck.  Individual  operations  vary 
greatly  from  one  location  to  an- 
other. They  are  guided  by  topo- 
graphy, size  and  density  of  timber 
stands,  and  available  volume.  The 
average  duration  of  cutting  on  Al- 
berta timber  berths  is  about  three 
years.  For  this  reason  sawmill 
camps  are  of  temporary  nature 
with  a  minimum  of  immobile  facil- 
ities. 

Other  forested  lands  include  five 
large  national  parks,  and  a  number 
of  Indian  reserves.  • 
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"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta 
Government. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the  republishing  of  any  material,  but  a 
credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should  be  accompanied  by  the  mailing 
address  label  on  the  front  of  this  issue.  No  charge  is  made  for  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  and  new  readers  are  invited  to  forward  their  names  and  address 
to:  "Within  Our  Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Know  Your  Alberta 


Unique  Museum  Displays 
Early    Ukrainian  History 


Unique  among  museums  in  Al- 
berta is  the  Ukrainian  Museum 
and  Archives  at  Mundare,  some 
45  miles  west  of  Edmonton.  The 
museum,  housing  a  collection  of 
thousands  of  items  of  general  his- 
torical interest,  was  opened  in 
July  of  last  year  by  the  Basilian 
Fathers.  A  beautiful  grotto  adjoins 
the  museum. 

Many  examples  of  the  customs 
and  handiworks  of  Alberta's  and 
Western  Canada's  Ukrainian 
pioneers  are  displayed  at  the  Mun- 
dare museum.  Also  shown  are 
ancient  manuscripts  including  such 
treasures  as  a  fifteenth  century 
handwritten  book  of  the  Gospels, 
the  first  illustrated  Latin  Bible  of 
1920,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
geographical  maps  and  descrip- 
tions of  1588.  Parchments  on  hand 
date  back  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  one  of  the 
oldest  being  a  trader's  contract  of 
1624. 

Samples  of  the  first  Canadian 
paper  currency,  printed  in  French 
and  English  in  1791,  can  also  be 
seen  as  well  as  money  of  early 
American,  Ukrainian  and  other 
countries.  Coins  dating  back  to 
250-300  B.C.  are  kept  in  a  large 
coin  album.  First  stamp  issues  from 


153  different  countries  are  a 
feature  of  the  philatelic  collection. 

Included  in  the  displays  are 
church  relics  dating  back  to  the  17 
century,  and  ancient  portraits  and 
ikons,  some  more  than  six  centuries 
old. 

Music  section  of  the  museum 
features  a  1723  violin  marked 
"Rugeri",  Cremona,  Italy.  Other 
displays  include  a  Latin  parchment 
with  notes  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury and  a  collection  of  Ukrainian 
and  other  compositions. 

A  collection  of  photographs  and 
a  file  of  all  Ukrainian-Canadian 
newspapers  ever  published,  and 
other  Ukrainian  papers  of  the 
world,  halich  mortars  or  canons 
used  to  celebrate  Easter  in  the 
Ukraine,  17  century  pistols,  an 
ivory  chess  set,  and  pharmaceutical 
scales  used  in  1682  round  out  the 
historical  exhibits. 

The  beautiful  Grotto  which  en- 
hances the  museum  premises 
depicts  the  life  of  Christ  in  pic- 
tures and  statues.  Decorated  by 
flowers  of  every  description  the 
Grotto  is  surmounted  by  a  huge 
cross,  illuminated  on  special  occa- 
sions. Adjacent  to  this  area  is  a 
picnic  park,  where  visitors  can 
spend  a  few  leisurely  hours.  • 


Coming  Events 


Feb.  3 
Feb.   4-  6 
Feb.   6-  9 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  10-11 
Feb.  19-19 
Feb.  19-21 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  27-29 
March  15 
March   8-  9 
March  24-28 


Edmonton  Teachers'  Convention 
Alberta  Dairymen's  Association.. 
Winter  Carnival   


JEdmonton 
 Banff 


Downhill  and  Slalom  Ski  Meet.. 

Western  Stockgrowers  Assoc  

Can.  Society  for  Horticulture- 
Genetic  Society  of  Canada  

Legislature  Opens.-    


JUairmore 
-Lacombe 
 Banff 


Chinchilla  Breeders  Show  

Alberta  Real  Estate  Assoc  

Downhill  Slalom  Ski  Meet- 
Edmonton  Bull  Sale   


..JZdmonton 
...Edmonton 
...Edmonton 
JLethbridge 
 Banff 


.Edmonton 


